Greek Tragedy
is the power of the Cyprian5, this leads not to a hymn in honour of the goddess, but to a description of the fight for Deianeira. In the Antigone we meet a reference (781 ff.) to Love as a universal power, but in the Trachiniae, where we might expect an ampler treatment of the idea, it never appears except as a part of Heracles' character.
As to the two pictures of Heracles, if the conspicuous difference between the poets was that Sophocles was orthodox, Euripides sceptical, it is remarkable that it is Euripides who glorifies the Labours as Labours, while Sophocles treats them only as individual achievements. It is the intellectualist, non-athletic, anti-Spartan Euripides who gives the most exalted picture of the athletic hero. This perhaps we may take as a warning that a poet's opinions are a much less important part of his work than they are often taken to be. The difference between the two pictures of Heracles has nothing at all to do with orthodoxy or an attitude to a hero. They proceed straight from dramatic bias. To Sophocles, the Heracles of the Labours would have been of no dramatic interest; the psychology would have been too elementary. Stripped of the supernatural and institutional, however, regarded as a man who does quite exceptional things, he becomes dramatically interesting, an unusual and an uncomfortable character. Euripides, on the^ other hand, did not have this interest in the tragic complexities" of the individual; his tragedy, like Aeschylus', was much more likely to take a cosmic, or at least a social, flight. Heracles the unusual character did not attract him, but Heracles the supreme type of unhappy genius did, the benefactor of man and tamer of Nature whose end should have been honour and peace but was torture.1
2. THE PHILOCTETES
When we reach the year 409, and the Philoctetes, the English word Tragedy becomes a little unsuitable, for although the play
1 It is a disaster that we have lost Aeschylus* conception of Heracles in the Prometheia. We cannot suppose that he played a merely mechanical role in the drama, and in the suggestive collocation of Prometheus who taught Man the arts of life, Heracles who made the world habitable for him, and Zeus the supreme God, we can dimly descry the dimensions of what we have lost.
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